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—_— 
CONVERSATIONS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS, BE- 
TWEEN A FATHER AND HIS SONS. 


BY SAMUEL M, JANNEY. 
(Continued from page 339.) 
On Salvation by Christ. 


John. There are several passages in the scrip- | 
tures which appear to militate against these ' 
views, and to confirm those which I advanced ; ° 
and I cannot see how they can be explained in | 
any other way. I think Christ is often spoken | 
of as a sacrifice offered to God; it is said, “‘he’ 
was once offered to bearthe sins of many.” ‘ He 
hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God 
inhim.” ‘ Christ also hath once suffered, the just , 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” | 
The prophet Isaiah says, ‘‘ Surely he hath borne | 
our griefs, and carried our sorrows; yet did we. 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God and afflict- | 
ed. But he was wounded for cur transgres- | 
sions, he was bruised for our iniquities, the chas- | 
tisement of our peace was upon him, and with his 
stripes we ure healed. All we, like sheep, have | 
gone astray, we have turned every one to his own 
way, and the Lord hath laid on him the iniqui- 
ties of us all.’’ This language must allude to 
Christ, for the apostle Peter quotes it and applies 
it to him ; “ Who his own self bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree.’”’ 1 Peter ii. 24. 

Father. Itis true that the death of the Mes- 
siah is often spoken of as a sacrifice offered to 
(iod ; but the same teri is applied by the apostle 
Paul to his own d martyrdom : for he says, 
“T am ready to ”” 2 Tim. iv.6. And 
again he says, “ offered upon the sacrifice 
and service of your faith, I joy and rejoice with 
you all.” Phil. ii. 17. The same kind of figura- 
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tive language is still used, but no one ever thinks 
of taking it literally. For instance; it may be 
said that many of the reformers sacrificed their 
lives in the cause oftruth ; and that religious lib- 
erty has been purchased with the blood of the mar- 
tyrs. We all know how to understand this lan- 
guage, and why may we not conclude that the 
Jews used it in the same sense? It is very ob- 
vious that Paul used it in this sense, when he spoke 
of himself being offered up as a sacrifice. 

The other passages which speak of Messiah 
bearing the sips of many ; being made sin for us ; 
suffering for the unjust ; and having laid on him 
the iniquity of all,—will admit ofa very different 
interpretation from that which has been given to 
them by the advocates of a vicarious atonement, 
and one thatis far more consistent with the Divine 
character. They do not say that the sins of oth- 
ers were imputed to him, nor that he suffered as 
a substitute the punishment that was due to oth- 
ers. I take it that he bore the sufferings which 
the iniquity of the Jews inflicted upon him ; and 
these sufferings were both mental and corporeal. 
“ He became a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief.’’ He was baptized into a state of deep 
sympathy and suffering for a fallen world. I 
have uo doubt that the agony he endured in the 
garden, was owing to the deep sense he then had 
of the wickedness of man ; fgr he said, “ My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.”’ These 
spiritual sufferings appear to have been experien- 
ced in some degree by the apostles, when they 
afterwards became ‘baptized into Christ,’ and 
were “ buried with him by baptisin into death.” 
Rom. vi.3,4. For Paul says to the Colossians, 
‘“‘T now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill 
up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ 
in my flesh, for his body’s sake, which is the 
church.” Col. i. 24. The true ministers of the gos- 
pel must at times be baptized into the states of the 
people, in order that they may minister to their 
wants ; for the whole church is represented as one 
body, and “ whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it; or one member be hon- 
ored, all the members rejoice with it. Now ye 
are the body of Christ,’ says the apostle, “and 
members in particular.”’ 1 Cor. xii. 26. They 
who are willing thus to suffer and to labor in 
the cause of truth, offer up to God an acceptable 
sacrifice, whether it be in living to his glory, or 
in dying for his cause. 

The prophecy of Isaiah (chap. lili.) which has 
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been quoted, appears to have been understood in 
a figurative sense by the evangelist Matthew, and 
he has thrown much light — the meaning of 
it. He says, “ When the e¥en was come, they 
brought unto him many that were possessed with 
devils ; and he cast out the spirits with his word; 
and healed all that were sick: that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, 
saying, Himself tvok our infirmities, and bare our 
sicknesses.”’ Matt. viii. 16, 17. 

Now let us inquire how he took their infirmities, 
and bare their sicknesses? Assuredly, not by be- 
coming himself infirm and sick, nor by having his 
health imputed to them: but he “cast them out 
by his word,” which was the “ power of God and 
the wisdom of God.”” And in like manner the 
same Divine word, or power of God, still bears our 
iniquities ; not by imputation, but by healing our 
spiritual diseases, and casting out every evil spirit 
from our minds, if we have faith in him and 
obey his law. 

With these views, I can readily subscribe to 
all that is said of Christin the New Testament; 
for itappears that not only his spotless life and 
powerful preaching, but still more the sublime 
example of his sufferings, were all ,caleulated to 
operate upon the best feelings of mankind, and 
to bring them to the knowledge of God. 

The doctrine that Jesus Christ suffered as a 
substitute for sinners, and paid the penalty of 
death that was denounced against Adam for trans- 
gression, is equally contrary to reason, and incon- 
sistent with the scriptures. In the first place, 
it must be borne in mind, that the death which 
was denounced against Adam for transgression, 
was not the death of the natural body; or else it 
would have taken place agreeably to the predic- 
tion of the Most High—“In the day thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt strely die.” 

I have shown, in a former conversation, that 
this death did take place at the time predicted, 
and that it was a death in the soul; for, ‘to be 
carnally minded is death.” It wasa being ‘dead 
in trespasses and sins ;’"—and it is evident that 
Jesus never did die this death, for he never sin- 
ned. 

That he should suffer an outward death, in or- 
der to take away the effects of an inward one, is 
contrary both to reason and to scripture.* 

‘‘ Shall I give my first-born for my transgres- 
sion /—the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul?” Micah vi. 7. Yet the authors of this 


* This expression bas been misunderstood. The au- 
thor does not mean to deny that spiritual blessings 
have flowed to mankind from the obedience and suffer- 
ings of Christ, but he denies that Christ suffered as a 
substitute for sinners ; or that his righteousness is ¢mpu- 


ted to sinners. “The righteousness of the righteous 
shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be uponbim?” Ezek. xviii. 20. 

‘* He that believeth is born of God, and he that is 
born of God is justifid by Christ alone, without impu- 
qation."—G. Foz, Saul’s Errand to Damascus. 


| 
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doctrine would take the fruit of Adam’s body 
(for the Messiah ‘‘ was made of the seed of David 
oo consequently of Adam] according to the 

esh,”?-Rom. i. 3,) and they would offer it up for 
the sin of Adam’s soul! But let us suppose for 
a moment, that it wasthe death of the natural 
body that was denounced against Adam for trans. 
gressions; did Christ’s suffering in his stead pre- 
vent him from dying ? Certainly not : for “ all 
the days that Adam lived were nine hundred and 
thirty years, and he died.” And all his posteri- 
ty continue to die, notwithstanding the debt 
being paid for us, according to this strange doc- 
trine of man’s invention. 

James. I think that Jesus Christ is spoken 
of in the scriptures, as the “one mediator be- 
tween God and man,” and as “the mediator of 
the new covenant.”” What are we to understand 
by these expressions ? 

Father. This question may be answered in 
the language of George Fox, who says that 
“ None know Him as a mediator and a lawgiver, 
nor an offering, nor his 6/ood that cleanseth them, 
but as they know him working in them.”’ Vol- 
3, p. 119, 120. As God is a spirit, and the soul 
of man is spiritual, it appears evident that the 
mediator (or medium of intercourse) between God 
and man must be spiritual. 

The eternal word, or spirit of Christ revealed 
in the soul, is our advocate dnd our interces- 
sor. For “ the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities: 
for we know not what we should pray for as we- 
ought, but the spirit itself maketh intercession 
for us, with groanings which cannot be uttered; 
and he that searcheth the heart knoweth what 
is the mind of the spirit, because he maketh inter- 
cession for the saints according to the will of God,” 
Rom. viii. 26, 27. ‘‘Asthe word manifested 
in the flesh, or become man, is the one mediator 
or restorer of union between God and man; 80, 
to seeing eyes it must be evident, that nothing 
but this one mediatorial nature of Christ, essen- 
tially brouyht to life in our souls, can be our sal- 
vation through Christ Jesus. For that which 
saved and exalted that humanity in which Christ 
dwelt, must be the salvation of every human crea- 
ture in the world.” (See Law’s Address to the 
Clergy, p. 51.) “It is the spirit, the body, 
the blood of Christ within us, that is our whole 
peace with God, our whole adoption, our whole 
redemption, our whole justification, our whole 
glorification ; and this is the one thing said and 
meant by that new birth of which Christ saith, 
Except a man be born again from above he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God. Now the 
true ground why all that is said of Christ in such 
a variety of expressions, hath only one meaning, 
and pointeth only toone same thing, is 
this; it is because the ate and nature 
of fallen man wants only” thing, and that 
one thing is a real birth of the Divine nature 
made living again in him as at the first: and 
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then all is done that can be done, by all the 
wysteries of the birth and whole process of Christ 
for our salvation.” 

“ All the law, the prophets, and the gospel are 
fulfilled, when there is in Christ a new creature, 
having life in and from him as really as the 
branch hath its life in and from the vine.” (Ib. 

. 47.) 

’ This union of the soul with God, by obedience 
to the manifestations of his spirit within us, is 
the whole sum and substance of the Christian re- 
ligion. It was this which the blessed Messiah 


came to preach and exemplify ; for the new cove- | 


nant of which he was the minister, is not like 
the old law written upon tables of stone, but it 


isa spiritual law “ placed in the mind and writ- | 


ten in the heart ;” therefore he said when he 
began to preach, ‘‘ The spirit of the Lord is up- 
on me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to 


_ setat liberty them that are bruised, to preach 


the acceptable year of the Lord.” Luke iv. 
18. 

How plain and practical was his preaching! 
“The kingdom of Gol,” said he, ‘cometh not 
with observation, for behold it is within you.” 
“Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” The kingdom which he 
preached is a spiritual kingdom ; it is the do- 
minion of God established in the soul, bringing 
forth “‘ righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Spirit.” This practical and experimental part of 
religion is the only one in which the pious and 
faithful in all ages have agreed ;—it is the only 
part that is essential to salvation; and the best 
evidence we can give ofits possession is, by show- 
ing forth the fruits of righteousness in our life 
and conversation ; for the tree will be known by 


its fruit. 
(To be continued.) 





Some account of the life and religious experi- 
ence of RutH ANNA Rutter, of Potts-town, 
Pennsylvania, afterwards Ruta ANNA LinD- 
LEY, wife of JacosB LinDLEY, of Chester 
county. 

(Continued from page 341.) 

About the middle of the ensuing winter, 
believing the time nearly arrived for me to 
make request to Friends, to be received under 
their care, I mentioned it, in a solid manner, to 
my parents, though in great fear, and having 
mine eyes turned to the Lord, with earnest breath- 
ings, that I might be strengthened and assisted 
in this important step. My mother was much 


affected, and shed tears; but my father thought | 


it was time enough yet to make such a sacrifice ;— 
that I was young, and had better wait till I was 
more fixed. I was enabled: to tell him, that I 
was willing to give up the world, and all the en- 
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joyments of it, for the purchase of a little 
peace ;—that I no longer took delight in those 
things that had formerly given me much plea- 
sure. He, seeing my mind bent upon it, gave 
his consent; and the next meeting day my mo- 
ther went with me to Exeter. After meeting, 
she called two elderly Friends aside, and told 
| them she felt like Hannah, when she made an of- 
fering of her son to the Lord; for she had come 
to make an offering of me ;—also, telling them 
of my concern. They accordingly took it under 
care, and, after divers visits from a solid com- 
mittee of Friends, I was received, in the 5th 
‘month, 1787. 

I then found, that, far from sitting down at 
ease, there was a large field of labor opened for 
me, and, in the prospect thereof my knees were 
made to tremble. 1 felt a deep concern to be 
steady in the attendance of meetings for worship 
and discipline; and, being distantly situated 
from .them, found considerable difficulty, my 
father being frequently very averse to my going, 
particularly when the weather was wet or cold ; 
which proceeded from motives of tenderness, 
but which, nevertheless, cost me no small de- 
gree of exercise.; not feeling easy to stay at home, 
on these accounts, when my health would admit 
of my going. And as it gave him great uneasi- 
ness, and he frequently opposed me, I had often 

to experience seasons of conflict, sometimes fora 
week before a meeting for discipline occurred ; 
and my heart was poured forth in prayer to Al- 
mighty God, that if it was right, 1 might have 
strength to persevere ; and that way might be 
opened for me, though I could seeno way. And, 
for ever blessed be his holy name, he often 
caused the mountains to skip like rams, and the 
little hills like lambs, to my humbling admiration. 
One time, I particularly remember, being ap- 
pointed to attend the Quarterly Meeting, I asked 
| my father’s consent to let me go; he looked 
| sternly at me, and objected. I felt in a great 
| strait, and pleaded much with him. He at last 
| consented, but told me, I need not expect to go 
| again for some months; for he did not approve of 
| women riding about the country in that man- 


|ner. As I had gained his consent for the pre- ¢ 


sent, I was willing to leave my cause to the Lord ; 

in the belief that if he required me to go, he 

would open the way for me; and after retiring 
tomy chamber, and giving vent to many tears, 

my faith and confidence were renewed in him 

who is the everlasting Rock of ages. This was 
the last time my dear father ever spoke so sharp- 
| ly to me upon such an occasion ; for seeing my 
‘peace deeply concerned in the strict attend- 
lance of meetings, and my endeared mother of- 
ten pleading with him, he gave up. 

May all those who labor under difficulties and 
discouragements in attending meetings, be en- 
couraged to keep their eyes single unto the Lord, 
with fervent breathings to him ; then, assuredly, 
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he will open the way for us, even though we 
may seem to be hedged in on every side. 

My exercises and deep baptisms, in the pros- 
pect of being called into the work of the ministry, 
greatly increased: but Oh! my unwillingness 
to close in therewith was more than words can 
express. My Divine Master saw meet to cause 
me to suffer long under a very trying dispensa- 
tion, which was that of my beloved aud tender 
mother being tried with lingering illness; and 
there seemed but little prospect of her recovery. 
The thought of parting with this dear parent, to- 
gether with the inward exercises of my mind, 
was almost more than nature could bear. Oh! 
the nights of anxiety, and days of deep distress, 
which I passed through, at that time, will never 
be erased from my remembrance. And in this 
season of deep affliction, | was made willing to 
covenant, that if the Lord would spare my mo- 
ther, I would give up to what he required of me, 
though it was harder than parting with my nat- 
ural life. And he graciously condescended to 
listen to my cry, and restored my endeared pa- 
rent. 

Previous to this, I attended the opening of 
the Monthly Meeting at Robeson ; there were 
also some friends from the city attended it, and 
one in particular, in the course of his public 
testimony, was dipt into sympathy with me in 
the deep exercise which I was under, together 
with the prospect of some further trial and sore 
eonflict which I should have to pass through, in 
order to fitand prepare me for the great and sol- 
emn work whereunto my Master was about to 
call me; which testimony, with the sensations 
that accompanied my mind, left no more doubt 
of its being myself that was alluded to, than if 
my name had been publicly mentioned. This 
circumstance, together with that of many valu- 
able friends having feelingly sympathized with 
me, and expressed their prospect respecting me 
in amore private way, had a tendency to con- 
firm me that the Lord did indeed require an en- 
tire surrender on my part, and that 1 must be 
willing to become a fvol for Chris’t sake. 

After many probations, secret tears, and pray- 
ers to the Almighty Father, for his help and 
gracious assistance in this awful, solemn work ; 
ata Monthly Meeting held at Exeter, in the 
12th month, 1789, and in the twenty-second 
year of my age, after a season of the most severe 
conflict 1 ever before experienced, wherein the 
day of solemn convenant was brought before the 
view of my mind, with this secret intelligence, 
that if I did not give up to what was required of 
me, my mother should betaken from me,—lI ven- 
tured upon my feet, and expressed a few words; 
in which I felt great peace, and believe I had 
the tender sympathy of most that were pre- 
sent. My esteemed friend John Simpson being 
there, inthe language of encouragement, caused 
my heart tobe truly thankful. He came home 
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with me; and very feelingly expressed his unity 
with me; and also a fear lest, through diffidence, 
I should not sufficiently exert.my voice. Which 
gentle hint was of use afterwards, though at that 
time, and frequently since, I did not expect ever 
to be called upon again in the same line; which 
peradventure may not be unusual to those young 
in experience. W. S. shortly after went to 
Philadelphia, and a dear friend, who was nearly 
interested about me, inquired of him how I was. 
He mentioned that I had appeared publicly in a 
few words, which seemed to him like a swelling 
fully ripe; which when it was opened, became 
easy. But alas! it was not only to be opened, 
but probed and fully searched, before the heaven- 
ly ointment or balm of Gilead could be availing- 
ly applied. 

One circumstance I omitted, in the early part 
of this narrative, which now occurs tomy mind. A 
friend visiting Pottstown meeting, about twelve 
months after I became plain, and I, being in a 
very low and discouraged state, went to meeting, 
greatly desiring he might be made an instru- 
ment of comfort tome. He spoke a considera- 
ble time, but did not touch upon any thing rela- 
tive tomy condition ; and I returned home, under 
many doubts and fears lest my Heavenly Father 
had cast me off for ever. My parents were in 
Philadelphia ; and, being alone, I sat down on 
the sofa, with the Bible in my hand, thinking to 
gain some instruction and comfort from those 
sacred truths. 


I had given up the idea of seeing 
the Friend, (who was a true father in Israel) or 
having any opportunity with him, as not being 
worthy of it; but he, dining, at my uncle’s not 
far distant, was, after dinner walking in the 
piazza, and looking towards our house, felt a 


draught in his mind to come over. He knew 
nothing of the family ; but, yielding to impulse, 
he came; and passing though the outward room, 
where there was a young woman of the house, 
without asking any questions, he walked into the 
parlor, where [ was sitting in the sisuation 
above described, and without any further saluta- 
tion than shaking hands, took a seat by me. A 
considerable time elapsed in deep inward silence, 
after which he mentioned how unexpectedly he 
was led to come over, without knowing the cause; 
but then feeling his mind clothed with sympathy 
for me, and believing it was for my sake, he im- 
parted much counsel and advice, with a great 
deal of encouragement to me. Which singular 
favor did deeply humble my heart, and caused 
tears of gratitude, contrition, and tenderness to 
stream from mine eyes. 

Having, for my own satisfaction, penned these 
few hints of my varied conflicts and exercises, 
and being sensible of the goodness of the Lord to 
me, his poor unworthy créature,—it is in my 
heart to say, May it please thee, O most gracious, 
merciful Father, to bow down thine ear and hear 
the humble petition of thy handmaid. Oh! be 
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leased to lay, with increasing weight, thine 
Almighty hand upon me. Let it not spare, nei- 
ther let thine eye pity, until thou hast thorough- 
ly tried me, proved me, and known my works. 
Be pleased to bring me more immediately under 
thy refining operation, and enable me to bear with 
true resignation every turting of thy holy hand ; 
that so I may be purged and purified, fiitted and 
qualified, rightly to engage in the awful and sol- 
emn work whereunto thou hast called me. Or 
if, most gracious Lord, thou art pleased to cut 
short thy work, Oh! let it be in righteousness ; 
and grant me admittance into thy ever blessed 
kingdom of light, life, and peace; there to join 
in the holy anthems of glory, glory, hallelujahs, 
and praise, to the Lord God and the Lamb; who 
art worthy for ever, saith my soul. Amen and 
amen. 

Rutn ANNA Rutter. 


EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF 
ELIZABETH T. KING. 


(Continued from page 342.) 


The following letter, written to one of the 
friends of her youth, who had not seen her for 
some time, will give an account of the change 
which had taken place in her views and feel- 
ings :— 

‘ New Beprorp, 11 mo. 7th1844. 

Thy question rings in my ears with a half- 
painful sound, ‘ What has changed you so?’ 
The change has been so gradual, that I am not 
aware, until 1 meet those who have not seen me 
for years, that it id so great, but then I almost 
invariably hear some remark of the kind. 

Well, dear, time and care have no little effect ; 
although it may be a slow wearing, it isa sure one; 
and though an enthusiastic, ardent, restless tem- 
perament, may be difficult of subjection, it is one 
which shows the process better. When thou 
knew me I felt more keenly, but was less happy 
than now—now that joy has not so much power 
to elate, or sorrow to depress me—now that my 
aspirations are very nearly quenched, and my 
mind ‘subdued to what it works in.’ It is a less 
interesting condition, but it is one much more 
comfortable. I smile with a little sadness when 
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by them. Why trouble ourselves about the 
inconveniences of our journey, or be excited by 
a pleasant occurrence that is soon passed by ? 

Does thou remember the Eastern fable, that 
| Solomon, on being asked by a prince to give him 
he maxim which should prevent him from being 
| elated by prosperity, or depressed by adversity, 

'gave him, ‘This also passeth away.’ Something 


|of this feeling is continually in my mind. 

But I do not mean to speak as if I even wish- 
led to attain to a mere philosophical calmness. 
'If in any degree the restless, irritable, ambitious 


feelings of my early youth are quieted, if I am 
enabled to be more useful, and to find pleasure 
in that, rather than in the gratification of my 
own tastes (and I long that this may be more and 
more the case), it is, thou wilt know and feel, 
only owing to that grace which is mercifully ex- 
tended to us, poor, miserable, blind and naked 
as we are, to which nothing is impossible, or 
there would be no hope of our ever becoming 
meet for the kingdom of heaven. 

Our Father mercifully stains the beauty of 
this world in our view, dims all our pleasant 
pictures, shows us the vanity of our desires, lets 
us feel the deep disappointment of having our 
wishes refused, or one deeper still in having them 
granted, that we may long for ‘ the quiet habita- 
tion’ which He provides, and learn to be thank- 
ful beyond measure for the ‘still waters’ which 
we once despised. 

The way is long and sometimes dreary, but 
we are journeying to a better habitation, that is 
an heavenly. Is not this enough? Let us en- 
courage one another to press forward to receive 
suffering as well as enjoyment thankfully, and 
let patience have its perfect work. 

To an intimate friend— 

New Beprorp, 11 mo. 14th, 1844. 

I have been passing my time very pleasantly 
jin Philadelphia, but rather too much in the bus- 
tle after all, and I now long to get quietly settled 
|down to home duties, feeling that such a con- 
istant round of enjoyment is not the most favor- 
able, even to happiness; but it has been very 
|pleasant. People are so much more kind to me 
‘than I deserve, or can possibly understand why, 
'that it must and does give me great satisfaction. 


I hear myself spoken of as so calm ; for, after all,'I have been away from hume five or six weeks, 
if we are in any degree purified, it is ‘so as by and visited New York, Baltimore, Washington 
fire.’ I consider myself, however, as having ‘and Philadelphia ; and if I can only go back, and 
great reason to be thankful that circumstances feel that I have not done any one any harm, it will 
have been such as to compel me to this course ;' be a great favor,—if I can only hope that I have 
that cares, anxieties, sorrows which I could not! not been led so far out of the way as to prove an 
elude, have continually checked me, and forced ' occasion for stumbling in any. We cannot avoid 
me to form a more sober estimate of life. influencing others, and being influenced by them, 

Now I only wish to forma habit of seeking for and it is a fearful thought that a brother’s blood 
pleasure in duty alone, resolutely rejecting any'may one day cry against us Oh, my dear, I do 
enjoyment which conflicts with it in the slightest at times feel that it is such a serious thing to live, 
degree. I have such an abiding sense of the that I am almost overwhelmed with the many 
transitory nature of both earthly joys and sor-' considerations it involves. And while we feel 
rows, that] feel it to be wrong to be much moved our weakness, we are not always willing to go to 
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the right Source for strength; shrink from the 
patient waiting, the quiet endurance of shame and 
suffering necessary for our purification. I am 
grieved to the heart at my own ingratitude and 
wilfulness. But still our Father cares for His 
rebellious children, and embitters their cup of 
enjoyment, refuses them the blessings they most 
earnestly desire, till in the day of His power they 
are made willing to submit. Indeed, we have 
cause to bless Him ‘most for the severe.’ 

We have all felt much sympathy with you in 
the recent affliction you have experienced. We 
were well qualified to sympathize in such a sor- 
row. But there is such abundant consolation 
withal, that our natural grief is silenced when 
we think that our beloved ones are taken away 
from so much evil. Sorrows wear upon our 
hearts, aud storms of temptation assail, till in 
bitterness of spirit we may say, ‘ Mine eye shall 
no more see good ;’ but they are at rest—they 
dwell forever by the still waters, and lie down in 
the quiet habitation. We will praise Him for 
this, and may we be enabled to live so that when 
He is pleased to summon us also from a world 
whose beauty He hath dimmed, we too may die 
the death of the righteous, and be admitted to a 
place, though it be the lowest, in the mansions 
prepared for them. 

To the same friend on the death of her 
father :-— 

New Beprorp, 3 mo. 4th 1845. 

I have often thought of thee durirg the last 
few weeks with the tenderest sympathy and af- 
fection, and have frequently attempted to express 
it; but what could I say? No buman consola- 
tion can avail at such a time, and I feared, un- 
bidden, to touch so deep and so recent a wound, 
least I might only add to thy suffering. Yet I 
trust thou hast not lacked consolation, but that | 
thy heavenly Father has been to thee as He hath 
promised, strength in weakness, and a present 
help in the needful time ; that the arm of Divine 
Love hath been around thee and beneath thee, 
preventing thee from sinking in the waves of af- 
fliction. We have all cause to mourn the loss 
which we have sustained, and, above every sel- 
fish consideration, we mourn that the Church, 
now in her need, should have lostone of her 
most valiant soldiers; but it is the Lord—let Him 
do what seemeth to Him meet. Oh, my dear 
friend, what a blessedness it would be to know 
our own wills wholly swallowed up in the Divine 
will, so that we might be careful for nothing in 
any way. Sometimes the heavy chastenings ap- 
pear to accomplish this in some measure, and it 
is not often the mission on which they are 
sent ?” 

(To be continued.) 


It is not easy to straighten in the oak the 
crook that grew in the sapling. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INDIVIDUAL FAITHFULNESS. 


Our circumstances, temperaments, and ex. 
periences are so various, we can scarcely be ex. 
pected to see eye to eye on all points; yet, if we 
keep our hearts with all diligence, and are con- 
cerned to abide in that charity which “ hopeth 
all things” and “rejoiceth in the truth,” we 
shall be enabled to do those things that are re. 
quired of us individually, and to leave our 
brother to follow the Divine impression upon 
his own mind. 

When we view the condition of Christendom, 
we must be convinced that it is not a time to 
waste our strength in controversy. Let us leave 
the little unimportant differences that have a 
tendency to “divide in Jacob and scatter in 
Israel,’ and rally to the fundamental principle 
of our profession. Though the times and the 
circumstances are very different now, from what 
they were in the rise of our Society, yet, the 
necessity was never more imperative to have oil 
in our vessels that our light may shine, than at 
the present day. 

The problem of our peculiar faith must be 
worked out by a godly and consistent life. We 
must not rest satisfied with professing a belief 
in a Saviour in the heart, but we must live out 
his holy revelations in our daily practice, and 
thus demonstrate before the world that we are 
not following cunningly devised fables. 


If our testimony to the universality and suf- 
ficiency of divine light was too great an innova- 
tion upon priestcraft to be generally received in 
the time of George Fox, I would ask what ad- 
vance have the clergy made in the scknowiedge- 
ment of this all-important principle during the 
past two hundred years? How many among 
them now will admit, “‘ Christ has come to teach 
his people himself?’ On the contrary, are they 
not making increasing efforts to strengthen their 
power by associations in every publication of 
which sectarian principles are engrafted, and by 
ecclesiastical compacts which proscribe all sects 
not deemed by them evangelical ? Are not war, 
slavery and the death penalty, although anti- 
christian, still preached to hundreds and thou- 
sands under the sanction of canonical authority ? 
While these things are so, how can we feel ex- 
onerated from using our influence to unbind 
the heavy burdens that tend to keep the people 
in darkness ? 

When Jesus sent forth his disciples, the com- 
mand was not to build fine churches, nor to es- 
tablish Pharisaical Associations, but to “heal the 
sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out 
devils: freely ye have received, freely give.” 

I sympathize with every right effort for moral 
and religious improvement—it is greatly needed 
—tbut itis not by the observance of holy days 
and fast days, nor by the sadness of the counte- 
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nance, that the heart is made better, but by 
entering into our closet, and when we have shut 
the door upon worldly influences, praying to our 
Father which is in secret, so to enlighten our 
spiritual vision that we can walk worthy of the 
high vocation whereunto we are called. While 
we “forsake not the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether” for social worship, we must remember 
with Fenelon that ‘‘ the best of all prayers is to 
act with a pure intention, and with a continued 
reference to the will of God.” 

A recent writer from a neighboring watering 
place remarks, “they are all distinguished by a 
general and beautiful insouciance while they are 
here. At 9 o'clock there is a Union Prayer 
Meeting, at 11 they bathe, dine at 1. After 
dinner, a nap, a drive, reading, conversation and 
amusements. After tea, some dance, some play, 
some visit their friends in the different hotels, and 
so with prayer and praise the day draws to a 
close, its eyelids are shut upon us, aud our God 
enfolds us in the wings of his mighty protection, 
and so he giveth his beloved sleep.” 

After euumemting the various amusements in 
which they indulge, not excepting billiards, he 
continues, “ It is one of the signs of the times, 
that while there is greater levity among our people 
so there is more religion. Wesee this in the num- 
ber of the houses that have opened their parlors 
for morning worship ; in the throngs that attend 
the daily prayer meetings ; in the great numbers 
that attend church here, and keep Holy Day.” 
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each member may be so thoroughly impressed 
with their efficiency, and so individually faithful 
to every requirement, that ability may be afford- 
ed to the body to manifest them consistently be- 
fore the world. H. 
Philadelphia, 8th mo. 10, 1859. 


THE CITY AND THE SUMMER VACATION. 
WHERE SHALL WE Go? 


The city and the summer do not go well to- 
gether, especially when the city is very compact 
and crowded with inhabitants. Our friends who 
live in the country have doubtless their own 
special perplexities, and are tempted from time 
to time to take the cars, once for all, and come 
into the immediate vicinity of shops, lecture-halls, 
and—markets,—for, though everything grows in 
the country, very little is to be bought in the 
country, and you must seek in the city the fruit 
and vegetables that were raised by your next 
door neighbor. But one perplexity the villager 
has not. He is spared the perpetually recurring 
question, What shall we do with ourselves, what 
shall we do with our children, during these 
summer months,—at least during the long school 
vacation? It is surprising how many questions 
are opened by one question. This singular in- 
quiry, Where shall the family go? connects it- 
self with the great matters of physical education, 
of instruction in things as compared with lessons 
about words, with the relation of manual to 


Now, the apostle tells us, “ Religion is yod/i- | mental labor during the time of youth, with the 
ness, or real piety in practice, consisting in the | disabilities and peculiar temptations of the chil- 
performance of all known duties to God and to | dren of the poorer classes in our cities, and with 


our fellow men, in obedience to divine command 
and from love to God and his law,” and that “ pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, to visit the widow and the fatherless in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.” 

A religion that is assumed at stated times and 
seasons is not one calculated to overcome our 
selfish feelings and render us fit temples for the 
living God. We must continually watch lest we 
enter into temptation, and pray to live hourly 
under a proper sense of our accountability to the 
Father of all our sure mercies. We are at all 
times in his presence and at all times responsible 
for our thoughts and actions, and if we are duly 
impressed with this great truth, we will be less 
disposed to make a high profession of religion, 
than to humble our hearts under a just sense of 
our unworthiness. 

elieving the principles we profess are those in- 
culcated by our Divine Master, may we not 
humbly rejoice when others are brought under 
their influence? Let us then have mure faith in 
them, and not suffer them to lie dormant for 
want of great occasions for their exercise. The 
principles of Friends are the only principles that 
can stand the test of Scripture, and I would that 


—we know not how many other matters. 

In these few sentences we have of course no 
intention of discussing so many topics. We have 
mainly in view but a single point. We have 
one answer to propose to the question, Where 
shall we go?—an answer which, although it is 
partial and will not suit every case, will suit very 
many cases. Go where the children will learn 
something and have a good time, where they 
may supply some of the deficiencies of their 
school training, and lay in a large stock of health 
against the long winter confinement. Parents 
often object to the long vacations, which a regard 
for the health of the teachers at least seems to 
demand, and if these vacations must be passed 
in the city, their utility for the children is 
certainly very questionable; but whenever the 
change can be made, even though at consider- 
able inconvenience to the parents, the boys and 
girls should be carried beyond the rows of brick 
and granite walls to the sweet fields and shaded 
hill-sides. It is sad indeed to see a child, in 
midsummer, sitting upon a hot doorstep, in a 
street which is all ablaze with the sunlight, too 
much debilitated even to make a noise,—and 
when children are reduced to that, we may be 
sure that they are pretty weak ; and if they must 
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stay in the city, they are quite as well off in our 
school-houses, many of which are well situated, 
and divided into spacious and airy rooms. But 
whenever they can go into the country, the 
problem is delightfully solved ; for some weeks 


part, the study of dead vocables. The structure 
of a plant, God’s wondrous handiwork to-day, is 
quite as important a matter for a child to master 
as the structure of a Greek verb, though of Greek 
verbs, as in duty bound, we would always speak 


at least of every year ought to be passed by our! respectfully. 


children on the sod, were it only to secure any- 
thing like completeness in their training. 

And, as we say, the first poiat to be settled is, 
What will be good for the children ? 

It isa great deal to decide even upon so much. 
If parents go into the country for the sake of 
their children, they will find comparatively little 
difficulty in deciding as to the “‘ where.” It may 
be the sea-side, or it may be the hill-side, but it 
will hardly be the hotel, fashionable or un- 
fashionable, where they will be brought into 
direct contact with so much frivolity and dissi- 
pation, and be’subjected to all the restraints of 
nice clothes, and spoiled with luxurious living. 
The money expended in maintaining such a life 
would be infinitely better bestowed in compen- 
sating some respectable farmer for opening his 
unoccupied rooms, and spreading in one of them 
an extra table for your family. We are inclined 
to think that the perfection of living—if there is 
any such thing as perfection in this world— 
would be to remove into some quiet country 
house during the summer months, with a tutor 
or governess competent to instruct the young in 
natural science, and, for some twelve weeks at 
least, leave the school behind. We are not sure 


that during the remainder of the year as much 
book learning would not be acquired as is gained 
now; at all events, the culture of the young 


would be much broader than at present. Some 
of the ablest men now on the stage were once 
boys who went to school only during the winter, 
and worked on the farm in the summer. That 
settled the gymnastic question ; and the young 
men were hoeing the corn and potatoes whilst 
they were getting up their muscles. But even 
if the lads should not go to college so early as 
they go now, and if the girls “come out” a little 
later, would any one suffer thereby except their 
foolishly impatient and ambitious parents? If 
there is no lack of boys and girls, there is an 
over supply of men and women, in this part of 
the world at least. If our merchants, physicians, 
and lawyers, had been kept boys and young men a 
little longer, if they had eutered college two or 
three years later, there would not be so many 
grown-up idlers as there are now. If the multi- 
tude of young ladies who go about in the fore- 
noons with card-cases to ascertain that nobody is 
at home, or to pass five minutes at a reception in 
talking nothings, had remained at school a few 
years longer, they would be happier and more 
blooming ; for late hours and midnight suppers, 
rather than studies, are destroying the young 
people. ‘Schooling’ is greatly overdone, if by 
schooling is meant, as is the case fur the most 
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So, we say, take the children into the country, 
not where you can make new acquaintances, or 
lose your relish for your old, simple ways; not 
where you will be compelled to herd with a multi. 
tude, and hear and tell gossip; but where you 
can give yourself to the reading of pleasant books, 
where you can indulge in long rambles, where 
the simplest dress will be the only appropriate 
dress, where the finest turn-out is a good, strong 
country wagon, or, for the more delicate, a super- 
annuated carryall. 

But what of the poor children who have no 
parents able to give them pleasant vacations? It 
is not a pleasant matter to think about. If possi- 
ble, the poor are worse off in their wretched 
quarters during the months of summer than 
during the winter season. The charitable supply 
them with coal when it is needed, and a bitter 
cold morning is. almost sure to replenish the 
purse of the almoner ; but we believe that as yet 
no philanthropist has been found to send about a 
supply of refrigerators and ice-carts during one 
of those fearfully hot weeks with which we are 
sometimes visited. The rooms of the poor, so 
far as we know anything about them, are gener- 
ally over-heated, summer and winter. How to 
get fresh air into them, is the question. A 
comparison of the statistics of mortality in the 
different wards of the city of Boston during the 
summer months tells a sad tale of the household 
fortunes of the poor; and yet Boston is com- 
paratively well drained and well aired, though in 
the poor’s quarters it is over-crowded. What 
can be done? The relief is distant. Improved 
houses, tenements a little out of town, with 
cheap conveyances to and fro, public squares, 
tea and coffee gardens to take the places of poi- 
son saloons,—these we hope will come in time. 
Meanwhile, if you know of a Patrick in the city 
whose brother Dennis lives in the country, en- 
able the said Patrick to send the young Michael 
and the young Bridget to spend the vacation with 
the said Dennis, aud, our word for it, the boy 
and girl will return in the autumn as much 
improved in moral tone as in their physical con- 
dition,—in the color of the heart as in the color 
of the face,—with less of that fearful wildness of 
look and general savagery of bearing which so 
often mark the child who has spent his days 
and evenings on wharves and lumber-yards and 
noisy thoroughfares, with one eye on his booty 
and the other on the policeman. Let the charit- 
able remember, too, that a picnic can hardly be 
called a luxury for the poor children of a mission 
school, and that a few dollars spent in providing 
entertainment of this kind for those who rarely 
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see more than a patch of sky at once, may do as 
puch as anything to keep them outof dance- 
halls and houses of correction when they come 
tobe men and women. But the topics accumu- 
Jate too rapidly, as we intimated at the outset 
would be very likely to be the case, and we must 
stop before we have quite compassed sea and land 
upon our very humble, yet, we hope, well- 
ment errand.—Reliyious Magazine. E. 


“ As long as there is anything to be done in a 
watter, the time for grieving has not come. But 
when the subject for grief is fixed and inevitable, 
sorrow is to be borne like pain. And we may 
remember that sorrow is at once the lot, the 
trial, and the privilege of man ;” so that it be- 
hooves us to bear it patiently, lest we rebel 
against Him who hath permitted it. 
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FEMALE 1NDUSTRY. 
(Concluded from page 347.) 
There remain the classes which speak so well 


for themselves as to leave others little to say ;— | 


the artists and authors. Here nature indicates 
the path of action; and all that we are practical- 
ly concerned with is that her behests are not dis- 
obeyed,—her guidance not perverted,— her elect 
not oppressed, through our mismanagement. We 
have adverted to the opposition made to opening 


Schools of Design to female students. We must | 


gar, and her sisters, paid their share of the family 
expenses by engraving. Steel engravings were 
not then in very great demand; yet those young 
women were incessantly at work,—so as to be 
abundantly weary of it,—as Jane’s letters plain- 
ly show. For a quarter of a century past, many 
hundreds of young women, we are assured, have 
supported themselves by wood engraving, for 
which there is now ademand which nojealousy 
in the stronger sex can intercept. The effort to 
exclude women was made, in this as in other 
branches of art; but the interests of publishers 
and the public were morathan a match for it. 
One of the most accomplished ‘hands’ in this 
elegant branch of art has built herself a country 
house with the proceeds of her chisel ; and will 
no doubt furnish it by those of her admirable 
paintings on glass. 

We look to cultivated women also forthe im- 
provement of our national character as tasteful 
manufacturers. It is only the inferiority of our 
designs which prevents our taking the lead of the 
world in our silks, ribbons, artificial flowers, pa- 
per-hangings, carpeés and furniture generally. 
Our Schools of Design were instituted to meet 
this deficiency: and they have made a begin- 


ning : but the greater part of the work remainsr 


to be done; and it is properly women’s work. 
There is no barrier of jealousy inthe case, for our 


| manufacturers are eager to secure good designs 


from any quarter. 

For the rest, the female artists can take very 
good care of themselves. Music will be listened 
to, if itis good ; and sculpture and painting must 
assert their own merits. Miss Herschel sat un- 
molested in her brother’s observatory, discover- 


permit no more obstruction of that kind, but ra-'ing comets; and Mrs. Somerville became a 
thersupply the educational links that are wanted, | mathematician in a quiet way, and after her own 
if we would render the powers and the industry fashion. Our countrywomen have the free com- 
of women available to the welfare of society. For | mand of the press; and they use it abundantly. 
one instance ;—it is a good thing to admit stu-' Every woman who has force of character enough 
dents freely to Schools of Design and to trainthem to conceive any rational enterprise of benevolence 
there; and it is agood thing that manufacturers is sure to carry it through, after encountering 
of textile and metal productions employ women | more or less opposition. For a Catherine Mom- 
at rising wages, in proportion to their qualifica~ | pesson, supported by her husband’s companion- 
tions. But there is a chasm between the train- | ship in a plague-stricken village two centuries 
ing and the work which requires bridging. The | ago we have had a Mary Pickard doing exactly 
greater part of the higher order of designs are | the, same work, but alone, within our own century. 
practically unavailable, for want of knowledge | Mrs. Fry in Newgate, Florence Nightingale and 
on the part of the designer, of the conditions of | Mrs. Bracebridge at Scutari; Miss Dix reform- 
the particular manufacture in question. The | ing lunatic asylums ; Sarah Pellatt reclaiming the 
economic possibility and aptitude are not studied | Californian gold-diggers from drink; Mary Car- 
and hence, the manufacturers say, an enormous pevter among her young city Arabs: all these, 
waste of thought, skill, andindustry. This want | and several more, are proofs that the field of ac- 


supplied, a field of industry practically boundless 
would be opened to female artists, as well as ar- 
tisans; and it world be an enlightened policy to 
look to this, while the whole world seems to be 
opening its portsto our productions. 

It seems not very long ago that the occupation 
of the Taylor family, of Ongar, was regarded as 
very strange. The delightful Jane Taylor of On- 





tion is open to women as well as men, when they 
find something for their hand to do, and do it 
with all their might. 

Out of six millions of women above twenty 
years of age, in Great Britian, exclusive of Ire- 
land, and of course of the Colonies, no less than 
half are industrial in their mode of life. More 
than a third, more than two millions, are indepen- 
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dent in their industry, are self-supporting, like 
men. The proceedings in the new Divorce Court, 
and in matrimonial cases before the police-magis- 
trates, have caused a wide-spread astonishment at 
the amount of female industry they have disclo- 
sed. Almostevery aggrieved wife who has sought 
protection, has proved that she has supported her 
household, and has acquired property by her ef- 
fective exertions. It is probable that few of our 
readers have ever placed this great fact before 
their miods for contemplation and study: yet it 
is one which cannot safely be neglected or made 
light of. The penalty of such neglect or care- 
lessness is an encroachment of pauperism at one 
end of the scale, and the most poisonous of vices 
at the other. How do we meet the conditions 
which stare usin the face? Mr. Norris’s Report 
supplies us with the answer. 

‘ But I much fear the chief rezson that more is 
not done in this direction, is the very general 
apathy that prevails in the matter of girls’ edu- 
cation. Why is it that, where you find three or 
four good boys’ schsols, you will find barely one 
efficient girls’ school? Why is it that in pam- 
phlets, and speeches, and schemes of so-called 
national education, they are almost uniformly ig- 
nored? ‘The reasons are twofold; a very large 
number of the people who are interested in the 
progress of education think of it only in connex- 
ion with our national wealth ; they mean by edu- 
cation the extension of skill and knowledge as es- 
sentiai elements of productiveness, and, therefore 
with them, girls’ schooling is a matter of little 
or no moment. Another still larger class of per- 
sons, who, from native illiberality of mind, are 
opposed to all education, though ashamed to con- 
fess this generally, do nut blush to own it with 
respect togirls. So that on either hand the girls’ 
school is neglected. And what is the result ? 
For want of good schools for girls three out of 
four of the girls in my district are sent to miser- 
able private schools, where they have no religious 
instruction, no discipline, no industrial training ; 
they are humored in every sort of conceit, 
are called ‘‘ Miss Smith” and“ Miss Brown,” and 
go into service at fourteen or fifteen, skilled in 
crochet and worsted work, but unable to darn a 
hole or cut out a frock, hating household work, 
and longing to be milliners or ladies’ maids. 
While this is called education, no wonder that 
people ery out that education is ruining our ser- 
vants, and doing more harm than good! 

‘But there are other evil results arising from 
the neglect of girls’ education, far more serious 
than the want of good servants ;—as the girl is, 
so will the woman be; as the woman is, so will 
the home be ; and as the home is, such, for good or 
for evil, will be the character of our population. 
My belief is, that England will never secure the 
higher benefits expected to result from national 
education, until more attention is paid to girls’ 
schools. Noamount of mere knowledge, religious 
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or secular, given to boys, will secure them from 
drunkenness or crime in after life. It may be true 
that knowledge is power, but knowledge is not 
virtue. It is in vain for us to multiply the 
means of instruction, and then sit down and watch 
the criminal returns in daily expectation of 
seeing in them the results of our schooling. If 
we wish to arrest the growth of national vice, 
we must go to its real seminary, the home. 
Instead of that thriftless untidy woman who pre. 
sides over it, driving her husband to the gin pa. 
lace by the discomfort of his own h6use, and 
marring for life the temper and health of her 
own child by her own want of sense, we must 
train up one who will be a cleanly careful house. 
wife, and a patient skilful mother. Until one or 
two generations have been improved, we must 
trust mainly to our schools to effect this change 
in the daughters of the working classes. We 
must multiply over the face of the country girls’ 
schools of a sensible and practical sort. The 
more enlightened women of England must come 
forward and take the matter into their own hands, 
and do for our girls what Mrs. Fry did for our 
prisons, what Miss Carpenter has done for our 
reformatories, what Miss Nightingale and Miss 
Stanley are doing for our hospitals.’ (Minutes 
on Education, 1855-6, pp. 482, 483.) 

Further illustrations may be found in the group 
of good books with which we have a 
these remarks. The volume on’ the [ndustrial 
and Social Position of Women, and the Reports 
of the Census and the School Inspectors, are 
written by men ; and the rest are even more wor- 
thy of attention as being by women, who best 
know their own case, though they must appeal to 
us to aid them iu obtaining free scope for their in- 
dustry. The tale is plain enough,—from what- 
ever mouth it comes. So far from our country- 
women being all maintained, as a matter of 
course, by us ‘the breadwinners,’ three millions 
out of six of adult Englishwomen work for sub- 
sistence ; and two out of three in independence. 
With this new condition of affairs, new duties 
and new views must be accepted. Old obstruc- 
tions must be removed ; and the aim must be set 
before us, as a nation as well as in private life, 
to provide for the free developement and full use 
of the powers of every member of the communi- 
ty. In other words, we must improve and ex- 
tend education to the utmost; and then opens 
fair field to the powers and energies we have 
educed. ‘This will secure our welfare, national- 
ly and in our homes, to which few elements can 
contribute more vitally and more richly than the 
independent industry of our country women. 


The complete moralist begins with God; he 
gives him his due, his heart, his love, his ser- 


vice: the bountiful giver of his well being, as 


5) 
well as being.— Penn. 
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ON THE MINISTRY. 


In the discharge of the trust reposed in her 
as an Elder in the Church, Susanna Mason felt 
herself beund to address a few remarks to a friend 
respecting the ministry, of which the subjoined 
isan extract. 

« The exercise of thy gift when among us threw 
meinto serious reflections respecting the minis- 
try. Iwas led, according to my measure, to 

mpathize in the tried path, which, I believe, 
often falls to the lot of those who are called into 
that line of service; and I was ready to query, 
why, in the wisdom and goodness of Providence, 
it should be, that the creatures of his forming 
hand, who have in good measure submitted to his 
renovating power, are resigned to do his will, 
and ardently desirous of fulfilling, to the best of | 
their ability, the task assigned them upon earth, | 
should, in the performance of their apprehended 
duty, mistake, err, and do what at the time is 
not required of them? But this is the case, I 
charitably believe, having known something of | 
itin my own experience. 

. Whether a more consistent reason can be given 
I cannot say, but to me it appears owing to the 
natural activity of the creature. This activity 
may be so refined as scarcely to be distinguish- | 
ed (except by the mystical eye and ear) that it | 
is creaturely. Thus it may be with us, even | 
whilst the six day’s creation is spiritually carry- 
ing on, and the lights placed in the heavens for 
ruling the day and night (revelation and en- 
lightened reason) shine with considerable bright- 
ness, until we come to the seventh day’s experi- 
ence, wherein we witness a rest from all our own | 
activity and conceivings, and the soul comes 
to sit empty and motionless before God, having | 
no other consciousness than our own nothingness 
and the all of God. This sabbath of rest I be. | 
lieve is highly needful for all who are accounted 
the salt of the earth to press after, more ¢special- | 
ly those to whom is committed a dispensation of | 
gospel tidings to declare unto others. From my 
own experience, | believe, where any undertake | 
lo promulgate gospel precepts, or to judge of | 
gorpel truths, their suitableness as to time, place, 
ke., who do not measurably witness from season 
to season this sabbath of yest, (though ever so | 
filled with zeal and ardor to be doing good) never 
get further than the chambers of imagery, where 
every form of creeping things, abominable beasts, 
and idols of the house of Israel, are portrayed | 
upon the wall. Their understanding and spiri- 
tual discernment may be so enlightened as to 
see the states and vices of the people in their 
tative deformity and ugliness; they may even 
see what the ancients of the house of Israel do | 
in the dark chambers of imagery. These they | 
may truly perceive and declare ; but to apply the 
gospel remedy, the holy baptism, belongs only 
to those who, being fitly prepared, have receiv- 
ed the divine commission “ go teach and baptize.” i 
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Unless something of this baptizing power and 


influence attend preaching, I believe neither ~ 


preacher nor hearer is much, if any the better. 

I have sometimes thought I could perceive 
lines of agreement between a rightly qualified 
minister of Christ, in sounding the gospel trum- 
pet, ahd the goldea censor, which, upon the 
opening of the seventh seal, was said to be in 
the angel’s hand, which is the true incense, the 
smoke thereof coming with the prayers of the 
saints, ascend up before God. This censor be- 
ing filled with fire from off the golden altar which 
is before God, and cast into the earth, occasions 
voices, thunderings, lightnings, and earthquakes 
among the inhabitants of the earth ; or great in- 
ward stirring and commotion in earthly and 
carnal minds, to the convincement of many, and 
the awakening into life and sensibility such 
as shall be saved; whilst the most refined decla- 
mations of man, in which the life and power 
rise no higher than is consistent with the number 
of a man,* is but as the wind ingeniously played 
through a polished tube, the melody of which is 
apt to strike the passions of both preacher and 
hearers, and occasion a counterfeit of real spiri- 
tual fervor in the one, and of conviction in 
the other ; but which is commonly of short dura- 
tion, comparable to the shadow of a cloud over 
a field. With such, the old proverb is often 
verified : ‘‘No longer pipe, no longer dance.” 
The state ofa preacher, thus animated by his 
own natural fervor, and speaking in the strength 
of his own natural powers, appears to me some- 
what like a stagnant pool of water, perhaps full 
to the very brim, but to which the vast ocean 
has no access, so as to fill and empty, and fill 
again, according to the fluxion of the Divine 
Fountain, which (with respect to mortals, and 
perhaps all finite beings) ebbs and flows. 

Now, whether any of these remarks may afford 
thee the least hint of instruction, I cannot tell ; 
but thus my mind was led to communicate. It 
may be there is room for both of us to witness 
further attainments in true Christian experience. 
The root of that tree which bears twelve man- 
ners of fruits, yields her fruit every month, and 
the leaves thereof are for the healing of the 
nations lies deep. That thou and I may labor 
to grow in the root, and find the foundation, 
rather than to display leaves and branches, or 
build a superstructure too large for its basis, is 
the desire of thy well-meaning and sympathizing 
Susanna Mason.” 
— Memoirs of S. Mason. 


It is asevere rebuke upon us, that God makes 
us so many allowances, and we make so few to 
our neighbors: as if charity bad,nothing to do 
with religion ; or love with faith, that ought to 
work by it.—Jenn. 





* Rev. xiii. 18. 
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THE OFFERING 


TuE proud man says, I nothing offer, 
And naught from others do I take; 
I slight all gifts that any proffer, 
I'd rather have an empty coffer 
Than wealth by begging rake: 
I my own fortune make. 


Blind folly his and senseless bragging ; 

There is no self-dependant man, 
Though many a one has had hard dragging, 
Behind frank, mutual helpers lagging, 

A foolish, boastful man, 

Since this old world began. 


Unaided toil is only seeming ; 

All men are made to help each other, 
And he in vanity is dreaming, 
Who tries by ineffectual scheming 

To live without his brother, 

And human feeling smother. 


An ostentatious offering making 
All to release from debt to him, 
He the false liberty is taking 
Ofall bis debts to all fursaking ; 
His miserable whim 
Makes reason’s light grow dim. 


His offering men will not receive,— 

They could not do it if they would ; 
Such words as his noue can believe, 
And oh! it makes the world’s heart grieve, 

That his heart’s in the mood 

To make such words seem good. 
Tae offering dear to truthful men 

Is honest help to one another; 
And we all make this offering when, 
1n life that’s plain to common ken, 

We prove each man our brother, 

By honest he!p to one another. 


Religious Magazine. 


HEALTH AND HEALING, 


The Machineal is a poisonous tropical tree, whose 


unhealthful effect is counteracted by the White-wood, | 
The White Ash |! 


which is always to be found near it. 
is the dread of the Crotolus Horridus, or Rattlesnake. 
Being cured by the White-word, is like being penitent, 
being protected from barm by the White Ash, is like 
being held back from sinning. 


The Machineal and the White-wood 
Are growing side by side; 
And the White Ash spreads its guardian shade 
Near where venomous serpents glide. 
The poison and the antidote, 
Grow under the self same sun, 
And prevention, a richer boon and cure, 
Is given to every one. 


If the breath of the deadly Macbineal 
Has dimmed your health-bright eye, 
The White-wood, waving its friendly arms, 
Says softly, Thou shalt not die. 
Under the boughs of the White Ash keep, 
And the rattles you may hear, 
And see the gleam of the angry eye, 
And never feel a fear. 


If you have slipped, recovez,— 
The-e is help in power divine; 

A blessed gift in repentance, 
And the word in every line, 
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Bids him that strays, back to the way 
That he has left return, 

And every human soul has need 
This lesson of love to learn. 


But we must strive that we may not slip, 
And to be upheld must pray : 

Tbe White-wood helps us when we fail, 
The Ash when we steadfast stay ; 

Both are fair trees in the garden of Gud, 
Both are for human need ; 

And every lesson our Father writes, 
It is good for his children to read. 


THE BABY. 


Another little wave 
Upon the sea of life ; 
Another soul to save, 
Amid its toil and strife 
Two more little feet 
To walk the dusty road,; 
To choose where two paths meet, 
The narrow and the broad. 


Two more little hands 
To work for good or ill; 
Two more little eyes, 
Another little will. 


Another heart tolove, 
Receiving love again ; 

And so the baby came, 
A thing of joy and pain. 


From the Quarterly Review. 
SHIPWRECKS. 
Concluded from page 351.) 


Lieutenant Maury, in his Physical Geography 
of the Sea, has boldly likened the causes at work 
to produce the celebrated Gulf-stream to the 
mechanical arrangements by which apartments 
are heated. The furnace is the torrid zone, the 
Mexican Gulf and the Caribbean Sea, are the 
caldrons, and the Gulf-stream is the conducting. 
pipe by which the warm water and the air above 
it are dispersed to the banks of Newfoundland 
and to the north-western shores of the old world* 
By this beneficent process the cold of our north. 
ern latitudes is greatly ameliorated. The waters 
sent north and north-east are edged by retum 
currents, one finding its way close to the banks 
of Newfoundland and along the seaboard of the 
States, and the other returning by the North 
Sea, the Bay of Biscay, and the West coast of 
Africa, until about the latitude of the Cape de 
Verdes it crosses westward again to fill up the void 
caused by the waters issuing from the Gulf of 
Florida. Thus the grand circuit is for ever 
maintained, not always, however, exactiy in the 
same form, but varying according to the season. 


* We may more truly liken the system to the warn- 


ing apparatus of a hot-house. The hot waters of 
the Gulf, conducted across the Atlantic, are the forc- 
ing power which stimulates the vegetation of Corn- 
wall, whence the London market is supplied with its 
early vegetables, 
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In the winter, the cold current coming S. S. W. | upon the submerged portions, which in all cases 
slong the Atlantic Coast of North America is | vastly preponderate over the glittering precipices 
greatly augmented, and pushes the Gulf-stream | of crystal that appear above the water-line. As 
further to the south-east. With the return of | the icebergs advance into the open waters of the 
summer this stream, in its turn, thrusts aside! Atlantic, they at last come to the edge of the 
the waters coming from the Polar Ocean. _Be- | Gulf-stream, where in “the great bend,” about 
tween these two periods the trough of the Gulf- | latitude forty-three degrees, they harbor in dan- 
stream, to use Lieutenant Maury’s forcible ex-| gerous numbers, and without doubt send many a 
pression, “‘ wavers about in the ocean like a pen- | noble ship headlong to the bottom. In all pro- 
yonin the breeze.”’ The temperature of the Gulf- | bability the ill-fated ‘* President” was thus des- 
stream, even in the winter, is at the summer | troyed, and some towering iceberg, that has long 
level as it runs between two walls of nearly ice- | since bowed its glittering peaks to the solvent 
cold water. Sir Philip Brooke fund the air of | action of the warm water of the Gulf-stream, was 
either side of it at the freezing point, at thesame | perhaps, the only witness of the calamity which 
timethat that of the stream was at eighty degrees. | placed the noble “ Pacific’ among. the list of 
The difference in the temperature of air and wa- | ships that have sailed forth into eternity. 
ter is probably the cause of those terrible hurri-| If the northern latitudes of the Atlantic have 
canes that occur in the Atlantic and among the | their dangers of ice, the southern latitude, espe- 
West Indian Islands, and which make it the | cially the Carribean Sea, in common with all 
most dangerous navigation, during the winter, in | intertropical oceans, have their dangers of fire. 
the world. The average of wrecks on the Atlan- | The hurricanes of those latitudes are generally 
tic seaboard of the United States during these ri- | accompanied by visitations of fearful thunder- 
gorous months is not lessthan three aday. Sauil- | storms, in which many a good ship is enveloped 

- ors term the Gulf-stream ‘‘ The weather breeder,” | and destroyed. In the midst of a summer sea a 
and well they may, considering its frightful effect | clipper ship may be suddenly assailed by one of 
in producing commotion in seaand air, In Frank- | those tremendous conflicts of the elements, of the 
lin’s time it was no uncommon thing for vessels | approach of which the silver finger of the baro- 
bound in winter for the Capes of Delaware to be | meter, unless carefully watched, has scarcely had 
blown off land, and forced to go to the West Indies, | time to give warning. However prepared by 
and there wait for the return of spring before they | gord seamanship and an active crew, there she 
could attempt to make for this point. The snow-! must lie on the vexed ocean, her tall masts so 
storms and the furious gales which greet the ship | many suction-tubes to draw d-wn upon her the 
as she leaves the warm waters of the Gulf and! destructive fire from heaven. In his Report to 
nears the shores of North America, are quite dra- | the Admiralty, laid before Parliament in 1854, 
matic in their effect. One day she is sailing | entitled “ Shipwrecks by lightning,” Sir William 
through tepid water, and enjoying a summer at- | Snow Harris—whose exertions to find a remedy 
mosphere, the next, perhaps, driving before a| for this evil are above all praise—states that in 
snow-storm, her rigging a mass of icicles, and | six years, between 1809 and 1815, forty sail of 
her'crew frozen by the piercing blast. The | the line, twenty frigates, and ten sloops were so 
Gulf-stream is answerable for another phenome- | crippled by being struck, as in many cases to be 
non—the fogs which invariably shroud the Banks | placed for a time hors de combat. In fifty years 
of Newfoundland, and which render the approach | there were two hundred and eighty instances of 
tothe North American coast in winter so parti-! serious damage to ships in the British navy. Of 
vularly dangerous. The hot water of the Gulf- these the “ Thisbey ” frigate, off Scilly, in Jan., 
stream gives up its vapor to the cold air, and | 1786, affords a melancholy example. The log 
hangs about the coasts an impenetrable curtain, represents her “decks swept by lightning, people 
which baffles the navigator’s skill, renders use- | struck down in all directions, the sails and gear 
less his chronometer, and but too often sends his | aloft in one great blaze, and the ship left a com- 
bark to destruction upon the hidden shore. plete wreck.”” In the merchant service the list of 
Another danger of the stormy Atlantic arises | disasters is fearful. Since the year 1820 thirty- 
from the flow southward, in the spring and sum- | three ships, varying from three hundred to one 
mer months, oficebergs. These stupendous mas- | thousand tons, have been totally destroyed by 
ses have their breeding-place in Davis’ Strait, | lightning, and forty-five greatly damaged. 
from which they issue in magnificent procession| ‘‘ A great peculiarity,” says Sir William Snow 
directly the current increases in asoutherly diree- | Harris, “‘ may be observed in cases of ships set 
tion. Polar navigators have been surprised to | on fire by lightning, viz. a rapid spreading of the 
find these huge monsters moving against the wind, | fire in every part of the vessel, as if the electric 
apparently by some inherent force, and crashing | agency had so permeated the mass as to render 
through vast fields of ice, as if impatient to es- | the extinction of the fire by artificial means im- 
cape from the silence and desolation of the Polar | possible.” Take, for instance, the burning of 
seas. The explanation of this singular occur- | the “ Sir Walter Scott,” in June, 1855. This 
rence is, that powerful under-currents are acting | fine passenger ship of six hundred and fifty tons 
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shivered the foremast, completely raked the ves- 
scl, and instantly set fire tothecargo. The pas- 
sengers and crew had scarcely time to jumpfrom 
their beds and put on their clothes, and leap in- 
to the boats, when the masts went over the sides, 
the flames shot up into the air, and the ship went 
down like a stone. Such extraordinary catastro- 
phes as these seem to set forth in unmistakeable 
terms the feebleness of man in the presence of 
the tremendous powers of nature. In reality, 
they are only forcible instances to call upon him 
to use the means for dominating the peril. Of 
all the dangers that beset the mariner at sea, 
danger by lightning is the only one that he can 
thoroughly guard against. To Sir William Snow 
Harris we owe the perfecting of the lightning- 
conductor for marine purposes, and the power of 
braving unscathed the direst electric storms. The 
permament conductor adopted, in the navy in 
1842 is arranged so as to extend along the masts, 
from the truck to the keelson, and out to sea. 
In the hull various branches ramify, and adinit 
of free dispersion of the electric fluid in all di- 
rections. Thus armed, the ship is impregnable 
to all the forked lightnings that may dart about 
her. Since the system of fitting men of war 
with this apparatus has been adopted no vessel 
of the Royal Navy has been injured. The log | 
of the frigate “Shannon,” commanded by the | 
late gallant Sir W. Peel, on his voyage out to 
China, affords a striking example of the manner 
in which the fury ofsuch electric storms as are 
only to be met with in the Indian Ocean, was 
baffled by a contrivance which may truly be 
called, in the words of Dibdin— 
“ The sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 
And takes care of the life of poor Jack.” 

‘When the ship was about ninety miles south 
of Java she became enveloped in a terrific thun- 
derstorm, and at five P. M. an immense ball of 
fire covered the maintopgallant mast; at fifteen 
minutes past five the ship was struck a second 
time on the mainmast by apparently an immense 
mass of lightning ; at half-past five another very 
heavy discharge fell upon the mainmast, and 
from this time until six Pp. M. the ship was com- 
pletely enveloped in sharp forked lightning. On 
the next day her masts and rigging were careful- 
ly overhauled, but, thanks to Sir Snow Harris’s 
system of permanent lightning-con4uctors, noin- 
jury whatever to ship or rigging was discov- 
ered.”’ 


There is always connected with true refinement 
of character, the tenderest regard for the feelings 
of others. Even when benevolence is not the 
predominating motive, a man of true dignity of 
character will never wilfully offend. To those 
socially beneath him, this quality of mind or 
heart will exhibit itself, with perhaps more 
marked distinctness. 


was struck in the Bay ofBiscay: the : 


| own steam. 


ELLIGENCER. 


Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 
STEAM CARKIAGES ON A COMMON ROAD. 
A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 

Pailadelphia, July 4th, 1859, 


The novelty and the success of the recent 
trips of Lee & Larned’s Steam Fire Engine 
over the public highway to this city by its own 
locomotive facilities seem to justify a more de. 
tailed account of the expedition than that which 
the telegraph transmitted to The Tribune. 

This engine was finished only on Tuesday last, 
and late the same night wasrun on a trial trip from 
the Novelty Works to Burnham’s on the Bloom. 
ingdale road and back. On Wednesday its pow. 
ers in throwing water were tested, taking suction 
from off the dock atthe Novelty Works; Thurs. 
day was devoted to polishing up the machine 
and putting it in its best holiday dress; and 
on Friday it was sent by railroad to Tren. 
ton, where it had a successful trial and exhi. 
bition. Of course, from so new an engine, 
its full capacity cannot at once be obtained; 
yet the impression produced by its performance 
at Trenton, both in its hydraulic and its locomo. 
tive functions, was one of unmixed astonishment 
and admiration. 

It had been the intention to run the engine 
the whole distance from Trenton to Philadelphia, 
30 miles, by the common road, but an examina. 
tion of the canal bridges a few miles out from 
Trenton showed that they were unsafe, and it 
became necessary to send it by railroad ten miles 
to Bristol, leaving twenty miles to be run by its 
At the request of Mayor Mills, and 
through the kindness of Mr. Fish, the railroad 
superintendent, a special train was provided, and 
the Mayor himself accompanied us to Bristol. 
Our party consisted of Messrs. Lee & Larned, 
the builders—Mr. Lee being in sole command; 
Mr. Cary, whose rotary pump is one of the fea- 
tures of the engine; Prof. Phelps, of the State 
Normal School of New-Jersey—who kept the re 
cord of time, di-tance and stoppages ; four gentle. 
men from Philadelphia, representing the South- 
wark Hose Co., and an engineer, fireman, and other 
assistants, to the number of six. Nine persons rode 
on the engine nearly all the way—the remain- 
der accompanying in a two-horse carriage, and 
taking ‘‘turn’s about” between the horse and 
steam conveyance. The total weight, including 
the engine, fuel, water in boiler and tanks, 
and the nine passengers, was about 12,000 
pounds, of which about 9,000 pounds was due to 
the engine itself. We heard at Bristol an omin- 
ous report of the condition of the draw in the 
bridge over Neshaminy Creek, three miles ahead, 
but it was too late to be scared by any mure bug- 
bears in that shape. The locomotive was sent 
back, the carriage went on nearly a mile ahead, 
but still keeping in sight, and then,’at exactly 
2.62 p. m., steam was let on, and the engine 
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(ae a ee aaa is 
started. It had been the intention that the car-| engineer, who shrinks from the very furthest 
tiage should keep ahead, but it soon became map-| thrust, ‘Down, down, down with your lever,” 
fest that this was out of the question. The|and down it is, and the engine, now with full 
horses were strong and willing, but they could | steam on, impelling the pistors in strokes of furi- 
hold no contest with the tireless horse-giant that | ous energy, and, with a speed of full 18 miles per 
had-taken the road with them. In a very few | hour, clears the slope, and with a facility that 
minutes it overhauled them, checked up, and | surprises every behulder, mounts the steep and 
finally stopped for a little while to let them get| presses on to the level summit, whenit is brought 
another start ; but it was of nouse. Almost im-| to a stand, more than 1,000 feet from the start- 
mediately it was close on them again, overtook | ing point, having made the distance in exactly 
and passed them, and reached the gate near Ne- | one minute. 

shaminy Bridge a good half mile in advance, in Such was our “ passage of the Neshaminy,” a 
18 minutes from the time of starting, having| scene which no one who witnessed it will ever 
made the first three miles in 16 minutes running | forget. The power developed in the engine at 
time. Here, while the water tanks were replenish- | its highest speed was not less than 60-horse— 
ed and the journals examined and oiled, the car-| much more than was needed, as it appeared in 
riage drove up and crossed the bridge, and all join- | the result ; but this could not be known in ad- 
el ina survey of its condition. It is a covered | vance of the actual trial, and it was necessary the 
bridge, in two parts, about 250 feet in length, | trial should suceced the very first time. 

with a draw in the middle of about 40 feet. The This experiment settled the question as to 
main bridge was all right, but the draw was old| what the self-propeller could do in ascending 
and shaky, and the loads that ordinarily cross it} grades. Several others occurred, near or quite 


furnished no test of its sufficiency for our pur-|as formidable, especially the ascent of the Red 


es. However, it was short; and even if it} Lion bill, two or three miles further on, but all 
should be disposed to give way, by “cracking on | were surmounted without faltering, and with 
steam’ the engine could cross it before it would | much less expenditure of power, experience hay- 
have time to fall far. But that was not the only | ing shown how much it was necessary to put in 
difficulty. On the other side rose a long hill, | requisition. At Holmesburg a heavy grade con- 
of high grade throughout, with a sharp pitch one | tinuing furhalf a mile was taken from a “ stand- 
third of the way up much steeper than any as-| ing start,’’ without any run to acquire momentum, 
cent the engine had yet encountered, on the| and was surmounted in exactly three minutes. 
Bloomingdale road or elsewhere. The road had | The running time for the whole trip was but a 
agood hard bed, covered, moreover, here and | minute or two over two hours, giving ten miles 
there with loose gravel that promised but a poor} per hour as the average time. ‘The last three or 
footing for the whirling tread of the iron steed. | four miles through the streets of the city were 
But there was to be no flinching; the ascent | necessarily run at a much lower rate. It was fully 
must be made; the steam must go up, to 180] proved that with a fair grade twelve miles per 

und@ if need be, the suspicious bridge be cross- | hour was a natural and easy rate of movement, 
edat full speed, and the gradual slope beyond to | and that ten miles could be made even up severe 
the sharp pitch, and then the momentum, the| grades. More time was consumed in stopping 
the lever down in “ full gear forward,” with throt- | and waiting than in running. Delays occurred, 
tle valve wide open and all steam on, must do} some vexations, and others not a little amusing. 
the rest. Every man that could be spared left} We had, of course, to improvise our stations, and 
the engine, we took our positions all along up the | though the fuel first taken in sufficed for a run 
hill, the men from the saw-mill below left their| of twelve miles and upward, the water tanks 
work and gathered by the road-side, and all| were of less capacity, and had to be frequently 
awaited ‘‘ the charge.” It was a moment of in-| replenished by the pailfull from wayside pumps 
tense excitement, but the time-keeper, watch in|and wells. The trip ended with our arrival at 
hand, did not fail to note the exact instant of the; the Southwark Company’s house at exactly 8 
start. The word is given ; the engine moves de-|o’clock, making the whole time five hours and 
liberatcly for a few yards, then, as steam is let} thirty-four minutes. L. 
on, takes the bridge as with a leap, and fairly 
jumps, as the long timbers vibrate in response to ITEMS OF NEWS, 
the heavy impulses of the drivers; in anotherin-}| _ 
stant it has shot across the quaking draw, and is New Foor. Covertne Matertat.—The London Me- 


‘no f ne dusk anchear chanics’ Magazine states that an original material for 
seen emerging from the dark archway, every man | goor-cover'ng bas recently been patented by Mr. Dunn, 


at his post, with energies strung to the utmost| a member of C. Goodyear’s India Rubber Company, 
tension, while the man of iron and fire on the deck, } London, which meets all these conditions. It consists 
bending over them with bared head, and begrim- of a composition of cork, flock cotton, weol, and other 
ed face, and black, streaming beard and hair, and fine fibrous materials of various colors, mixed with 


; i ; India rubber. These are spread on a canvass back 
flashing eyes, that take in at once the machinery, | and embossed. The result is a material of great per- 


the men and the confronting track, shouts to the ! manence and beauty, having all the softness of a car- 
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pet, with the elasticity and noiseless tread which con- 
stitutes the beauty of a real ‘ velvet pile Brussels.” 


Rise AND Fatt oF THE BaRoMETER.—In a paper read 
to the British Association of Science, by one of its 
members the author shows that there is a compensa- 
tion and reciprocation of temperature going on at 
distant places on the earth at the same time and from 
time to time; that the direction of the wind is deter- 
mined by the relative rise and fall of the barometer, 
the current of air setting from the place where it 
stands high towards those where it stands low; and 
that heat and cold are the great moving causes in these 
changes and not evaporation and condensation. These 
views were illustrated by several examples of the com- 


parative heat and cold of the same days in polar | 


regions and in London, aud the course of the wind in 
tropical and temperate, arctic and eqtatorial places. 


The town of Racine, Wisconsin, is in danger of be- 
ing undermined by the action of Lake Michigan. 
Houses, that ouly a year since were occupied, are now 
jutting over the bank. 


DeatH oF Horace Mann.—Horace Mann, died at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, on the Ist in-t. He was pro- 
fessionally a lawyer, but had for many years devoted 


his talents to the cause of education, in which be has | 


been kuown and distinguished. He filled the office of 
Superintendent of Public Schools in Massachusetts 
with emiuent ability. Upon the death of John Quincy 
Adams, he resigned bis office to accept a seat in Con- 
gress, thus made vacant. Recently be has been Presi- 
dent of Antioch College, Ohio. 


3ECcoMING AFRICANIZED.—The State of South Caro- 


lina is now takiog a census, and in seventeen parishes | 


there is a decrease of over 5000 whites since 1855, 
while the blacks have largely increased. At this rate 
the Palmetio State will soon be Africanized. 


Satt at Turks’ Istayp, Banamas.— Late accounts 
from Turks’ Island state that 130,000 bushels of salt 
have been shipped from the different ports of the col- 
ony, since the lst of July. A large quantity is still on 
baud, with prices ranging from 7 to 8 cents per 
bushel, 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiovr and Meau.—The Flour market continues 
very inactive. The receipts are smali, but the stock 
isample. Old stock superfine is beld at $5 a 5 12 per 
barrel ayd fresh ground, new, at $550. The sales to 
the trade range from $5 25 to $5 75 for superfine and 


from $6 00 up to 7 00 for extras and extra tamily, ac- | 


stationery for twenty weeks, from $45 to $50, or from 
$90 to $100 for continwous term of forty weeks 
beginning 26th of 9th month. This school is situatgg 
130 miles west of Albany. 

Circulars sent on application to either Proprietor, 
SIDNEY AVERILL, or 
ELMIRA AVERILL, 

West Vienna, Oneida co., N.Y, 


8 mo. 13.—3t. 
|) OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR Fp. 
\ MALES will re-open the lst Second-day of 10th 
mo. next. For Circulars apply to 
MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Proprietor, 
Moorestown P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
8th mo. 20— 3 t. 





\WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
J MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this [p. 
stitution will commence on the 14th of 11th month, 
| 1859, and continue twenty weeks. Terms $70, and 
no extras. For further information application cag 
be made to DANIEL FOULKG, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher, 
Spring House P. 0., 


8 mo. 13—2 mo. Montgomery co., Pa, 


\PRINGDALE B@ARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 
; SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will 
commence the 3d of 10ih mo. 

Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 

It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them. 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early. Ap- 
| ply, for particulars, to 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 

YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS, 

Tbe niuth session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Anne and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
; commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, 
| 1859, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
| (including two terms of 20 weeks each.) The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 

Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one hal 
in advance. 
lars address 





ayable 
For circulars containing further particu- 


JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 


8th mo. 7—3m. 





iB UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE- 
) MY.—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 


cording to freshness and quality. Not much dving in | Tates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on 


Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The formeris held at $3 75 
and the latter at $3 62 per barrel. 


Grain.—There is a limited supply of Wheat, and 
with a light demand prices are lower. Small sales 
of prime new red at $1 20 per bus. and choice white 
at $1 25.132 per bushel. Rye sells at 70 cents for 
new and 76 c. for old. Corn is in demand. Sales of 
yellow at 78 a 79c. Oats are firmer; free sales of 
new Delaware and Maryland at 34c.+ Prime old Penn- 
sylvania is wanted at 37 a 38 cts. 


CLOVERSEED comes forward slowly. If here fair 
a oe 


and good would bring $5 75 per 64 los. Timothy is 
worth $2 50 a2 75. Flaxseed is selling at $1 66 per 
bushel. 


| AKE SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES.—This School | 
has a beautiful and healthy location on Oneida 
Lake, N. Y. Board, Tuition and use of books and 


| the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of llth mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $66. 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absent 
| from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bills 
| payable, ove-half in advance, and no deduction for 
‘lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol- 
'ars, English branches, from 50 cents to 70 cents per 
week. 

Extra charges for each twelve weeks. Latin, Greek. 
| French, Pencilling. and: Pellis work, each $2.00: 
, Water Colors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 

ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; Reading 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Otber bocks 
furnished if desired, and charged for, according to the 
care taken of them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. 
Principal. 
Altlebora’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. 


Merrihew & Thompsuo, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank 
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